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not Punishment enough (1701) points out the increase of highwaymen
and housebreakers, 'though the Government has vigorously set itself
against them by pardoning very few*. He recommends torture as a
deterrent, and also life servitude among the negroes in the plantations,
* first marking them in the face to distinguish them from honest men*,
as ca proposal lyable to as few exceptions as any other*. This severity is
the more surprising, as he adds,
we need not go far for the reasons of the great numbers and increase of these
vermin, for though no times have been without them, yet we may now reason-
ably believe that after so many thousands of soldiers disbanded, and mariners
discharged, many of them are driven upon necessity, and having been used
to an idle way of living, care not to work, and many (I fear) cannot if
they would.32
By the end of the century we are in a different world. If we look back
to it we are conscious of its brutalities, but if we attempt to look forward
from the then immediate past, we see a revolution in opinion com-
parable with conversion - with that change of heart which is a pheno-
menon of individual experience. But the barbarous laws had hardly been
modified to suit a more enlightened age which had discovered that they
were fit only for a nation of savages.
It is significant of the new spirit which runs through society that
there is a growing feeling against cruelty to animals. Of all Hogarth's
moralizing designs one feels that the Four Stages of Cruelty (1751) had
the best chance of success. "The prints were engraved,* he said,
with die hope of, in some degree, correcting that barbarous treatment of
animals, the very sight of which renders the streets of our metropolis so
distressing to every feeling mind. If they have had this effect, and checked
the progress of cruelty, I am more proud of having been the author than I
should be of having painted Raffaele's cartoons.33
For ages throwing at cocks on Shrove Tuesday had been an accepted
sport for which parents gave their children money. Both the Fieldings
set themselves to suppress it,34 and local paving and improvement Acts
made throwing at any 'cock, fowl or bird* a punishable offence.
The supposed increase of crime then, was at least not proven, though
daanging standards had opened people's eyes to many brutalities which
had diminished rather than increased. In 1816 it was not admitted by